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reach each other and to secure some advantage for their royal employers, the plenipotentiaries, for weeks past, had seemed every day to be nearer to a rupture. Dynastic rivalries now became of no more account than national aspirations. After the victory of Waterloo had completed the military overthrow begun at Baylen and Leipzig, Castlereagh, Nesselrode and Talleyrand had arranged (2Oth November 1815) the second Treaty of Paris.
This gave to France a frontier rather less liberal than was provided by the treaty of 1814. It exacted from her an indemnity of ^28,000,000, and further saddled her with the cost of a foreign army of occupation for not less than three or more than five years. England's share of the indemnity paid by France amounted to ^5,000,000. Castlereagh effected a theatrical surprise by announcing that he had received instructions from home to treat the British moiety of the fine levied on France as a contribution to the cost of strengthening the Netherlands frontier against any neighbouring Power. The plenipotentiaries returned the compliment by at once unanimously nominating the Duke of Wellington to the command of the army of occupation. From being the liberator of Europe, Wellington was now becoming, as for thirty years he remained, its sage. Castlereagh had at first been disposed to support Hardenberg and Stein in presenting- Prussia with Alsace and Lorraine. Wellington's practical common-sense scoffed at a transfer based upon a territorial connection belonging to ancient history, and certain, he protested, to act as a standing challenge
to France against Prussia in the future.    Metternich
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